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THE PHONETIC ALPHABET. 


The phonetic letters in the first column are pronounced 
lilce the italic letters in the words that follow. The last 

column contains the names of the letters. 


CONSONANTS. 



Liquids. 




Mutes. 


L 

i 

fa ll . 

. el 

p 

p 

r ope... . 

. pi 

B, 

r 

rare.... 

. ar 

B 

b 

ro be... . 

bi 


Coalescents. 


T 

t 

fa te ... . 

. ti 

w. 

w 

we t.... 

. W£ 

D 

a 

fa de ... \ 

di 

Y 

y 

2/et. 

•ye 
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etch ... 




Aspirate. 


j 

• 

j 

edge .. . 

•i s 

H 

h 

Aay .. .. 

•eg 

K 

k 

lee&... . 

. ks 



VOWELS. 


G 

g 

league.. 

g8 



Guttural. 



Continuants. 


A 

a 

am . 
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f 

sa fe ... . 

. ef 

a 

B 

alms ... 
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V 

save... . 
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e 

ell. 

. et 

R 

i 

wrea ih.. 

.id 
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8 

ale. 
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A 

wrea the. 

. di 
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• 

1 

pi . 

.. it 

s 

s 

hiss.... 


b 

• 

1 

ccl. 

• 

z 

z 

his. 




Labial. 


X 

J 

vicious., 

■•if 

0 

0 

on. 

. ot 

X 

3 

vision.. 

• -V 

O 

Q 

all. 




Nasals. 


~8 

N 

up . 
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m 

seem. ... 

em 

& 

G 

ope.... 

. . O' 
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seem.. . 

. en 
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U 
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sing .... 

•ig 

IP 

m 

food ... . 

. m 
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Diphthongs : 

it 

V u. 

OU on, 01 

oi. 


at 

? heard in 

by. 

new y 


nowy boy. 































THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 1 


A universal language has been the dream of many minds. Tt has 
been a subject of frequent aspiration, hope, and despair. That the 
civilised earth should speak one common dialect is indeed a “ con¬ 
summation devoutly to he wished. 55 The number of languages in 
existence at the present moment is unknown, hut, as 'Prof. Muller 
has said, they cannot be less than 900. A delung has estimated the 
number of known dialects at 3,664, of which 937 belong to Asia, 
587 to Europe, 276 to Africa, and 1,624 to America. Balbi has 
enumerated 860 languages, forming about 5,000 dialects. Of these 
languages 53 belong to Europe, 153 to Asia, 115 to Africa, 422 to 
America, and 117 to Oceania. There can be no doubt that this esti¬ 
mate very greatly underrates in every particular the number of 
existing methods of speech. 

If we coutemplate the amazing variety of this Babel of sounds, the 
first sentiment is one of wonder at the sanguine hopefulness of those 
who expect to see the chaos reduced to order and symmetry. Some, 
dismayed perhaps by the great number of dialects, have thought it 
impossible that any one language should ever conquer, all its oppo¬ 
nents, and remain in undisputed possession of the field, and have there¬ 
fore sought for a method by which the same symbol should represent 
one idea and many sounds. That such a scheme is absolutely impos¬ 
sible wonld be too much to say, for a plan of this kind is already 
applied in the case of numerals. The figure “ 1 55 is called by the Italian 
uno, by the Welshman un, by the German ein ; but to all three it 
conveys the idea of unity. The Frenchman’s quatre-vingt-douze is 
very unlike in sound to the English ninety-tvjo, but the figures “ 92 55 
represent them both. The construction of an artificial philosphical 
language, if not beyond the bounds of possibility, is too far from the 
realms of the practical to need more than passing mention, and the 
chances of its adoption even when created would be of the very 
smallest. 2 

A few centuries ago, the learned w r ere really in possession of a 
universal language. Learning confined then to a comparatively small 
number of individuals, was all consigned to the Latin language. In 
the street the scholar spoke his mother-tongue, but in the stndv and 
in the lecture-room Latin alone was heard. He wooed his sweetheart 
in Euglish or in German, as the case might be ; but he wooed the 

1 A considerable portion of this paper was originally delivered as a Presi¬ 
dential Address, 3rd April, 1873, before the Manchester Eclectic Society. 

2 Bishop Wilkins’s “Beal Character” is hardly known now, except from 
Prof. Muller’s masterly analysis of it in his “ Science of Language,” (vol. 2, 
p. 47). It was based upon a classification of the attributes of the subjects of 
knowledge. An idea of Wilkins’s, founded on the analogy of the scientific 
symbols used in the European languages, has been developed into a system 
of ideographs by De Mas {Ibid., p. 43). 
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muses in the words which had served Virgil and Cicero. Many cir¬ 
cumstances contributed to this result. Latin was the language of the 
church, and the literary class was for a long period, to a very large 
extent, made up of the priestly caste. It wes not that all priests 
were literate, the reverse being, unhappily, often the case; hut outside 
the clerical professions there was no place for the activity and learn¬ 
ing of the student. And the most ignorant members of the priesthood 
would have at least some knowledge of the Latin tongue. Latin was 
the common universal language of the literati of Europe up to the 
period of the Renaissance. The Reformation shattered the unity of 
the western church, aud led to the use in various countries of ver¬ 
nacular liturgies and translations of the Bible. The successive de¬ 
velopment of the rich popular literature of Italy, Spain, France, and 
our own country still further weakened it. Yet we see that, so late 
as the time of the English commonwealth, in was necessary to write 
in Latin for a European audience. Milton, when pleading for a free 
press in that republic, used eloquent and earnest English words; but 
when he had to defend the commonwealth against its foreign assail¬ 
ants, he used the Latin tongue. Salmasius attacked the English 
nation before the literary tribunal of Europe, and both plea and reply 
are in the language of the courts. A little earlier we have a still more 
striking instance in the case of Lord Bacon, all of whose most impor¬ 
tant writings were written in Latin. Fancy Darwin or Huxley think¬ 
ing it necessary to their fame, and to the propagation of their theories, 
to write in any language but their own. When Newton’s grand 
discoveries were made, they were recorded, not in English, but in 
Latin. Yet, when Bacon disdained to issue in English his views on 
the method of philosopy, it had received the plays of Shakspere and 
the authorised version of the Scriptures, and in Newton’s time it had 
been ennobled and dignified by the mighty music of Milton’s verse. 

Latin retained its hold upon the physical sciences long after it had 
ceased to be used to any great extent in any other field of literature. 
Even in this field it has now lost its position. .There are very few 
works of any great scientific importance which have been issued in 
Latin during the past century. At present, of the writers on science, 
each one uses his own language, and leaves the propagation of his 
view's to the mercy of translators, or the linguistic acquirements of 
his fellow-scholars. At no date were these probably greater than at 
present. The knowledge of languages has become a very common ac¬ 
complishment ; but, after all, the acquirement of foreign idioms is a 
difficult thing; and there must ahvays be in every language a sort of 
holy of holies, into which the feet of the Gentile can never enter. 3 

3 A recent writer gives his own linguistic experiences :—“ As a boy, we were 
taught Greek and Latin, such an amount as enabled us to read a Greek testa¬ 
ment with the use occasionally of a lexicon, and to read freely Ovid and Vir¬ 
gil. But our future career was selected to be one in which Greek and Latin 
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It is also obvious that the study necessary to master merely the most 
important of the living languages must detract considerably from the 
amount of time which can be applied, to the enlarging of the bounds 
of science. Let us disabuse ourselves of the vulgar notion that the 
man of science is a sort of lucky guesser, who arrives at conclusions 
by process of conjuring. Let us remember that he must be first of 
all an instructed man, well acquainted with what has already been 
done, aud what is actually being done. De Morgan speaks very em¬ 
phatically on this point:—“ New knowledge, when to any purpose, 
must come by contemplation of old knowledge, in every matter which 
concerns thought; mechanical contrivance sometimes, not very often, 
escapes this rule. All the men who are now called discoverers, in 
every matter ruled by thought, have been men versed in the minds 
of their predecessors, and learned in what had been done before them. 

I may cite, among those who have wrought strongly upon opinion 
or practice in science, Aristotle, Plato, Ptolemy, Euclid, Archimedes, 
Roger Bacon, Copernicus, Erancis Bacon, Ramus, Tycho Brahe, 
Galileo, Napier, Descartes, Leibnitz, Newton, Locke. I have taken 
none but names known out of their fields of work, and all were learned 
as well as sagacious.” 4 

But at no previous.period was there such a general diffusion of 
scientific investigation. The problems which engage the attention 
of the savants of London and Berlin are also being eagerly scruti¬ 
nised by those of Florence, Boston, Melbourne, and Cracow. That 
men should at the same time be accomplished linguists and profound 

were not subjects for examination, but French and German ‘paid well;’ 
consequently, four years were devoted to the study of these two languages,— 
at the end of which time we found ourselves in South Africa, where the 
only languages of any practical use were Dutch and Caffre. To Dutch and 
Caffre, consequently, we turned our attention ; and, after rather more than 
a year’s study, we were able to converse imperfectly in both these. But 
again were we on the point of finding these later labors useless, for there 
was every prospect of our services being transferred to India; and we heard 
from good authority that we were not likely to get on there uuless we could 
speak Hindustani, and perhaps understood Sanscrit or Persian. Here, then, 
were Greek, Latin, French, German, Dutch, Caffre, Hindustani, Persian, 
Sanscrit, all to be learned, in order that one’s own thoughts and wishes 
should be made intelligible to another person. In our judgment, this is not 
only a mistake, but it is a mistake which is remediable, and which is a slur 
upon the common sense and civilisation of the world.” After pointing out 
that in music there is but one language, he suggests that “a committee of 
the scientific men of all nations should be formed, which should decide on a 
language that shall be termed the universal language. Let us suppose that 
German be found to be the most expressive and complete of existing lan¬ 
guages, and the one decided upon as the universal tongue. We commence 
our education, not with a superficial knowledge of several languages, but 
with a thorough knowledge of German only. All other nations adopt the 
same course and we know that wherever civilisation has spread, wherever 
missionaries have resided and taught, we who speak this universal language 
shall be at once intelligible, and able to communicate our thoughts readily.” 
— Chambers’s Journal, January, 1872. 

4 Budget of Paradoxes, 1872, p. 4. 
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scientists, is more than can be reasonably expected. There can, then, 
be no doubt that this diversity of languages is an evil for science, 
since it puts serious difficulties in the way of the highest scientific 
culture, which consists, to use Dr Matthew Arnold’s phrase, in “ ac¬ 
quainting ourselves with the best that has been known and said in the 
world” on the particular object of our study. 

The advantage to commerce of a common language is so obvious 
that it needs only to be named in order to be appreciated. Is there 
any modern language which has any chance of becoming the general 
medium of civilised intercourse, both in speech and in writing ? At 
one time the French language appeared likely to succeed to the heri¬ 
tage of the Latin. It was the language of diplomacy and of society; 
its affinity to Latin made it easy of acquisition to the Teutonic races 
who had learned Latin iu their schools ; and to the people of South 
Europe it was already three parts known from its analogies with their 
own vernaculars. 5 That day has passed. If any language ever be¬ 
comes dominant, it is very unlikely that it will be French. France 
is no coloniser, she is great, but her boundaries are limited. Her home 
population decreases; her emigrants, instead of founding new Frances, 
are absorbed in the new Englands which are dotted over the globe. 

The German is no more a national coloniser than the Frenchman. 
He increases much faster, but beyond the boundaries of the Father- 
land the language makes small progress. The race goes to strengthen 
the American stock, but the language has no root in the American soil. 

The best way to estimate the relative chances of various languages 
will be to ascertain the number of individuals who speak each of them. 
The statistics of language have not received a very large amount of 
attention, but the number of wide-extended languages is not very 
great. In this case we may safely leave out of consideration the lan¬ 
guages which are not of European origin. The oriental tongues are 
not aggressive nor numerically strong enough to be factors in the 
problem. The materials for a rigidly accurate census of languages do 
not exist, but an approximately correct solution can be formed: — 


In Portugal 

Portuguese. 

• * « • * • 

„ Brazil 

• • • • • • < 

In Italy 

Italian. 

• • • • • • 

,, France 

• • • • • • 

,, Switzerland 

• • • • • • 


3,980,000 

10,000,000 


13,980,000 

26,796,253 

540,985 

186,000 


_27, 524,23 8 _ 

5 There was a time when the academy of Berlin published its transactions 
in French. 
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Italy has a certain commercial currency in the Mediterranean, but 
has not taken root. 

French, 

In France ... 

Belgium ... 






Switzerland 


France has very few colonies. If all their popu- ^ 
lations spoke French, it would only add > 
3,631,000 persons. A million is a fair estimate j 


36,225,000 

2,325,000 

638,000 


1,000,000 

40,188,000 


Russian. 

It has been said that there are 24 languages spoken in the Russian 
Empire, but the prevailing one is the Russ, and the number of those 
who speak it is reckoned at 51,370,000. 


Spanish. 

Spain, including the Canary aud Balearic Isles 
South America. If we give Spanish all the 
South American States except Brazil, > 
there will be ... ... ... ) 


German." 


16,301,000 

27,408,082 

43,709,082 


German Empire 
Austria ... 
Belgium 
Russia ... 
Finland ... 
Switzerland 


41,058,000 

9,160,000 

2,747,000 

985,000 

1,000 

1,838,000 


55,789,000 

Be Candolle has estimated the German - speaking peoples at 
62,000,000, which appears too high a figure. * * * * 6 

English. 

English is spoken by 40,000,000 in the United States, by 5Q,00p 
in the republic of Liberia, by 31,000,000 British subjects in Europe, 
by 5,000,000 in America, by 2,000,000 in Australia, and by at least 
1,000,000 more scattered over the various British dependencies in 
Asia and Africa, giving a grand total of 79,050,000. 

From this it will be evident that English is at present the most 
widely spread of the languages of civilisation. But there is another 
point of importance which has been well put by M. de Candolle ( 7 ) 

6 These figures are chiefly taken from the “ Almanach de Gotha” for 1873, 

the conjectural estimates of the number of foreign-speaking-people in each 

country being omitted. There may be fifty thousand Germans in Great Brit¬ 

ain, and one thousand of them in Greece, but it is a matter of conjecture 

which does not affect the question we have in view. 

7. “ Histoiredes Sciences et des Savants depuis deux Siecles, suivie d’autres 
Etudes,” par Alphonse de Candolle, Geneve, 1873. 
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Nations vary greatly as to the relative quickness with which they 
double themselves. He has worked out the problem, and has calcu¬ 
lated the number of persons who will speak these languages in a cen¬ 
tury from now. Let us apply his method to figures of population, 
which sometimes vary from the estimates he has made, and see what 
will he the probable number of persons speaking the most important 
©f the European languages at the end of the twentieth century. 

In England the population doubles itself in every 56 years; in the 
New World the Anglo-Saxons double in every 25 years. The Dutch 
double in 106 years; the Turks in 555 years; the Italians in 135 
years; the Swedes in 92 years; the Russians in ] 00 years; the 
Spaniards in 112 years; their South-American descendants in 27i 
years. This last was Humboldt’s computation, and has been adopted 
here, although it may be doubted if this rate of increase has not been 
considerably checked by the chronic anarchy to which they have been 
subjected. The North German people double in from 50 to 60 years, 
and the South Germans in 167 years, say 100 years as a mean for the 
entire race. The French populations take about 140 years in which 
to double. 

We may estimate on this basis that in the year 2000 the most im¬ 
portant languages will be spoken by the number of persons as under:— 


Italian... 

French... 

Russian 
German 
Spanish — 

Europe ... 

S. America ... 
English— 

Europe 

United States and non- 
European British de- 
pendendencies. . 


. 36,938,338 

. 468,347,904 

. 178,846,153 

1,658,440,000 


53,370,000 

72,571,000 

130,479,800 

157,480,000 


505,286,242 


1,837,286,153 


From this it is tolerably clear that English is the language of the 
future. No other European tongue can compete with it, for no other 
race has the same wide field for extension. The emigrants who crowd 
to the West, be they Latin, Teutonic, or Scandinavian, become most 
surely and certainly Americanised. For a time they may endeavor 
to retain the language of their fatherland, but the attempt is hopeless. 
“ In America,” says Sir Charles Dilke, “the peoples of the world are 
being fused together, but they are run into an English mould ; Alfred’s 
laws and Chaucer’s tongue are theirs, whether they would or no.” 
In South America Spanish is the common language, and in Brazil 
10,000,000 persons use the Portuguese; but neither of these have any 
propagandist power, and they will not improbably disappear before 
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the more energetic English speech. The German-speaking peoples 
have no colonies or dependencies ; those of France are unimportant; 
while those of Great Britain are scattered over every part of the globe. 
The British Empire covers nearly a third of the earth’s • surface, and 
British subjects are nearly a fourth of the population of the world. 
The native races of India, numbering 190,000,000 human beings, are 
governed by a mere handful of Englishmen ; and it would be no new 
thing in the world’s history if these subject races were to learn and 
adopt the language of their conquerors. That our language and lit¬ 
erature are extensively cultivated by the educated natives already we 
know; but how long it may take before scholastic agencies reach the 
great mass of the people it is hard to say. 

The widespread territorial influence of the British Empire must in¬ 
evitably aid iu extending the boundaries of the language, and another 
element of equal importance is the extent of our commercial inter¬ 
course with other nations, owing to the restless energy of our people, 
who are to be found wherever dash and endurance are needed. The 
adoption of the English language by the immeuse population of Japan 
has been seriously considered by the governors of that nation. 

Such, then, is the position of the English language at the present 
day. It is spoken by a larger uumberof persons than any other civi¬ 
lised language, and those who speak it have proved themselves to be 
the most energetic, enterprising, and successful of modern races. The 
English race has fuller opportunities for further extension and de¬ 
velopment than any other. It is therefore of importance to ascertain 
if this language which has these external advantages possesses also the 
internal qualities necessary for the common language of civilisation. 
The civilisation and scieuce of to-dav are due mainlv to the Latin and 

* V 

Teutonic races. The Sclavonic nations may have a great part to play 
in the future, but so far, their influence upon the literature and learning 
of the world has not been great. That language which is to be domi¬ 
nant must, as De Candolle has already said, have sufficient of Latin and 
German forms and words to show a genuine affinity with both those 
families of speech. Beyond this, it should be clear, simple, and brief. 

A glance at the history of our language will show how well it an¬ 
swers the first condition. To the strength of the Teutonic dialects 
it adds the clearness of the Latin, and a brevity that is all its own. 
A mixed language, it has combined the best elements of each. It is 
the lauguage of men of business, to whom time is of importance, and 
who cannot afford to waste the stuff of which life is made, by round¬ 
about phrases and ambiguous sentences. The object of those who 
have formed the English language might have been to see in how few 
words an idea could be conveyed. There is a directness of purpose 
about our most ordinary forms of expression. The question asked is 
not how can this thought be clothed in the most beautiful and appro¬ 
priate diction, but how can it be rapidly and unmistakably expressed? 
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It goes to the root of the matter, allows of no beating about the bush, 
but is exact, curt, pointed, and straightforward. English is not so 
long-winded as either French or German. De Candolle tells us that, 
in families where they have an equal acquaintance with French and 
with German, the former is always more used; and where English and 
French are spoken, the preference is given to English. German fam¬ 
ilies, he says, settling in English or French countries quickly cease 
to use their own language whilst Frenchmen and Englishmen settling 
in German countries are on the contrary very tenacious of their 
mother, tongue. It is possible to give another interpretation to these 
facts ; but it seems not unnatural that those having choice of two 
roads should select the shortest and directest of them. 

The English tongue has been the subject of many eulogies. Those 
which come from foreigners may at least claim sincerity and freedom 
from that national vanity which might induce an Englishman to over- 
•estimate its beauty and importance. Jacob Grimm has said that 
“ the English language possesses a power of expression such as was 
never, perhaps, attained by any human tongue. Its altogether intel¬ 
lectual aud singularly happy foundation, and government, and de¬ 
velopment, has arisen from a surprising alliance between the two no¬ 
blest languages of antiquity—the German and the Romanesque—the 
relation of which to each other is well known to be such that the 
former snpplies the material foundation, and the latter the abstract 
notions. Yes, truly, the English language may with good reason call 
itself a universal language, aud seems chosen, like the English people, 
to rule in future times in a still greater degree in all corners of the 
earth. In richness, sound reason, and flexibility, no modern tongue 
can be compared with it,—uot even the German, which must shake 
off many a weakness before it can enter the lists with the English.” 

The great defect of our language is its absurd orthography. This 
is the stumbling-block which prevents the ready acquisition of the 
spoken language by foreigners, and hinders the majority of our own 
people from acquiring an intelligent acquaintance with the riches of 
our literature. M. de Candolle was surprised to see that intelligent 
English children learned to read with great difficulty. He found the 
reason to be that each letter has many sounds, and that each sound is 
written in many different ways. “ They are obliged to learn word by 
word. It is a matter of memory, almost entirely destitute of rule.” 
The great defect of our language in the eyes of this critic, who is cer¬ 
tainly not an adverse one, “ is an orthography entirely irregular, so 
absurd that it requires more than a year for children to learn to read 
in it.” More than a year! The hindrance which it causes to ele¬ 
mentary education is much greater than this. 

Mr Russell Martineau, in a report to the Philological Society, says, 
“ How spelling can be taught at all in elementary schools is a con¬ 
stant wonder to me. There is not a single rule which a teacher can 
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lay down which has not almost as many exceptions as examples. Thns: 
c Final e lengthens the preceding vowel, as in make, bite; but then, 
what of love, glove, tongue ? ‘ G before e or i is sounded like j, as in 

gentle, gin; but gig, gild, get protest. ‘ Gh after au and ou is sound¬ 
ed like/, as laugh, cough, rough ; but what of haughty, plough , lough ? 
And, worst of all, what can the teacher make of the double vowels in 
each, bread, great ; in hail , against; au in fault, gauge, laugh ; 
ou in sound, wound, soul; ow in trowel; ew in yew, shew; ei in 
receive, reign; ie in field, tie, friend ? Or, approaching the subject 
from the other side, the following vowel sounds have a plurality of 
modes of expression, between winch the luckless pupil has to choose 


a in 

ale ... 

a, ai, ay, ea 

o „ 

old 

o, oe, ow, ew, oa 

& 33 

eel ... 

e, ee, ea, ei, ie 

u „ 

cue 

u, ue, ew 

* ,3 

ell ... 

e, ea, ai 

ou ,, 

pound .. 

ou, ow 

i „ 

idle ... 

i, ie, ei 

, au „ 

fault ... 

a, au, aw 


“ I am not speaking too strongly in saying that our want of syste¬ 
matic orthography has reduced the advantage of alphabetic waiting to 
a minimum, and makes correct spelling virtually impossible.” 

“ It is the universal testimony of teachers,” remarks Mr E. Joues, 
B.A., Head Master of the Hibernian schools, Liverpool, “ that the 
irregularity of our spelliug is a serious obstruction to education, The 
bulk of the children pass through the government schools without 
having acquired the ability to read with ease and intelligence, or to 
spell with accuracy, although these subjects, with arithmetic, occupy 
most of the time in these schools. It takes from six to seven years 
to learn the arts of reading and spelling with a fair degree of intelli¬ 
gence, and to many minds the difficulties of orthography are insur¬ 
mountable. The report of the Birmingham Education Aid Society 
shows that, after a careful examination of a large number of youths of 
both sexes, betwen the ages of thirteen and twenty, employed in the 
factories in that town, only four and a half per cent. w r ere able to read 
a simple sentence from an ordinary school book with intelligence and 
accuracy. What hopes can be entertained of the improvement of the 
remaining ninety-five and a half per cent ? Education is regarded by 
statesmen and philanthropists as the lever by which the people are to 
be elevated, but education , up to the point of reading and writing 
to any useful purpose, under present circustances, is not attained by 
the great bulk of the population .” Mr J. S. Mill remarks, “ It is 
truly a frightful consideration that the annual number of pupils who 
pass the highest grade in the schools aided by Government, namely, 
who leave the schools able to read a newspaper with understanding, 
is less than the number of teachers, including pupil teachers, employed 
in the schools ! There is no doubt that a simplification of English 
orthography w r ould facilitate considerably the task of learning to read.” 
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If we advance to a higher social grade the same evil influence mani¬ 
fests itself. Out of 1,972 failures in the Civil Service examinations, 
1,866 candidates were in spelling; that is, eighteen out of every nine¬ 
teen who failed failed in spelling. Dr Morell, who states this fact, 
continues, “ It is certain that the ear is no guide in the spelling of 
English, rather the reverse ; and that it is almost necessary to form 
a personal acquaintance with each individual word.” 

As another example of reading made hard, let us take an American 
instance :—Frorn the “Twenty-second Annual Report of the Board of 
Trustees of the Public Schools of the City of Washington,” we learn 
that in June, 1866, a spelling match was held, at which there were 
seven pupils selected by the teachers as the best spellers from each of 
the eleven intermediate schools. A gold medal had been offered by 
one of the trustees as a prize for the best speller. The words given 
out are as follows, with the number of scholars, out' of a total of 77, 


who spelled them incorrectly :— 




tambourine 

. 31 

indispensable. 40 

bilious . . 

. 46 pamphlet . 

. 3 

complacent 

. 24 

susceptible . 14 

niche . . 

. 36 labyrinth . 

. 42 

millinery . 

. 21 

vignette . . 44 

cedilla . . 

. 28 ferrule . . 

. 13 

varioloid . 

. 52 

inveigh... 6 

horologe . 

. 47 facile . . 

. 46 

caterpillar. 

. 25 

pleurisy . . 20 

exorbitant 

. 31 medicine . 

. 4 

physiology 

. 16 

gauge ... 20 

ellipse . . 

. 20 flageolet . 

. 2s 

lettuce . . 

. 2 

pallet . . .17 

hierarchy . 

. 20 zephyr . . 

. 9 

aloes . . 

. 16 

palate . . .17 

periphery . 

. 50 rigid .' » 

. 21 

villain . . 

. 27 

palette ... 48 

militia . . 

. 16 lacquer. . 

. 23 

omelet . . 

. 27 

scurrilous . . 51 

dahlia . 

. 30 victuals. . 

. 8 

billiards . 

. 5 

aeronaut . . 49 

separate . 

. 14 surcingle . 

. 35 

ghoul . . 

. 39 

paroxysm . .32 

miniature . 

. 29 punctilious 

. 33 

irresistible 

. 31 

daguerreotype 34 





These words were taken from the spelling-books used in the schools. 
The following are amusing illustrations of the modes of spelling some 
of the words: — 


vereloid 

variloid 

veryaloid 

veraloid 

valeloid 

veri 0 Lord 

fariloid 

variloyd 

bareloyd 

barierloid 

barryaloid 

marioloyd 


errenaut 

erenote 

airanaut 

eranoch 

arenaught 

erenolt 

erroenort 

eronaut 

aregnout 

ereunaut 

airin ought 

earonaut 

arenarch 

aranult 

erynort 

arinought 

arroneut 


skurrelous 

squerulous 

scurulous 

scournless 

scirilous 

scuroleus 

scurrus 

skireles 

scurels 

skirrellous 

schourals 

scurolous 

schurrulous 


A second trial was found uecessary, when the medal was awarded 
to Hattie E. Gove, eleven years of age, of the First District. 
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‘‘These facts,” says the Report, “are presented to show the im¬ 
portance of greater attention being given to this branch of education, 
so that such a report may never again be presented.” What a satire 
is this on our system of spelling] 

The state of the case has been well put in the double statement that 
no Englishman cau tell with certainty liow to pronounce any word 
which is presented to him in the ordinary orthography, unless he lias 
heard it uttered by others, aud no Euglishman can tell with certainty 
how to spell a word with which he is not already familiar in its printed 
form. In both cases he may guess , and his guess will sometimes be 
right and sometimes be wrong ; but in neither case can he attain cer¬ 
tainty. The anomalies of English are so great and manifold that it 
is difficult to exhibit them in a brief compass. 

The object of all alphabetic writing is the representation of spoken 
souuds. For this purpose it is essential that we should have a symbol 
for each sound, and that symbol should be used with regularity and 
consistency. An analysis of the spoken sounds of our language shows 
that we have thirty-eight distinct sounds, (including the two vowel- 
diphthongs i, u , and the two consonantal-diphthongs ch,j,) and for 
the representation of these we have twenty-six letters, three of them 
mere duplicates. This has led to the device of using two or more letters 
to indicate a single sound. Had this been done with uniformity all 
would have been well, but unfortunately no system has been followed. 
Thus, an examination of 3,000 monosyllables showed 145 different 
methods of indicating the fourteeen vowel and diphthong vowel sounds 
existing in the language. 

Again, every letter in the alphabet except/ is mute in some words. 
As an illustration of this assertion see the following words :—Balaam, 
de#t, science, Wednesday, fate, puj/^nat, Aonor, business, £now, a/ms, 
mnemonic, hynm, trouble, psalter, Col^uhoun (Kerhran), purr, kiss, 
ostler, gzdld, serennight, two, billetdou^ (biledui), sag, buz£. Why 
should we take the useless trouble of writing b in the word lamb, see¬ 
ing that the sound b is never heard in it ? 

If we take the entire range of English vowels, we shall find that 
there are five simple vowels aud 83 combinations of vowels, and that 
they have 281 meanings, as shown in the following table, which has 
been added to this paper since it appeared in the Quarterlg Journal 
of Science, in order to give point to the statement that “for a for¬ 
eigner to learn English spelling is all but impossible.” The phonetic 
alphabet on page 2, or the more extended one on pages 12,13 (showing 
the forms which both the old and the new letters take in different 
styles of writing aud printing) will enable the reader to interpret the 
phonetic letters in the following table. They show the pronunciation 
of the “five simple vowels and 83 combinations of vowels ” with 
which we now represent the twelve simple and four diphthongal 
sounds of the English language. 
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A 

... taper ... 

s 

aye 

... delayed ... s 


father ... 

a 


gayest ... se 


fall 

o 


Cayenne... %e 


any 

e 

ayo 

... Mayo ... so 


cat 

a 


Mayor ... so 


wander ... 

0 

E 

• • • J1T0 i • • • • • & 

act 

... Aaron ... 

a 


clerk ... a 


Isaac 

a 


pretty ... i 

ee 

... Caesar ... 

i 


let. e 


aesthetic... 

e 

ea 

... seal ... ee 

ae 

... Raphael... 

£ 


break ... s 


Michael... 

e 


pageant ... a 


Israel ... 

ae 


guinea ... i 


aerie 

i 


bread ... e 


aerial 

si 


react ... ia 


aeronaut... 

se 


area ... ia 

a-e 

... gave 

£ 

ea-e 

... breathe ... i 


have 

a 


create ... is 

ai 

... pain 

£ 

eau 

... Beauchamp i 


au 


said ... e 

plaid ... a 


dais 


... si 


ai-e ... naive ... ai 

ao ... gaol ... s 

Pharaoh... o 
chaos ... so 

Aonian ... so 

aou ... caoutchouc on 
... gauging ... s 
Taunton... a 
Paul ... o 


eo-e 

eoi 

eu 


beau ... o 
beauty ... % 
ea-ue... league ... i 
ee ... been ... i 
breeches... i 
e’e ... e’en (even) s 
e’er (ever) s 
e-e ... mere ... i 
there ... s 
college ... e 
(compare even 
and seven) 



meerschaum 

u 

ei 

... conceit ... 

• 

z 


bind 

i 


Archelaus 

ss 


veil 

£ 

ia 

... parliament 

i 

au-a 

... Vaughan 

0 


heifer 

e 


martial ... 

a 

au-e 

... gauge ... 

£ 


height ... 

• ■ 

l 


mediator 

is 


Maude ... 

O 


reiterate... 

ii 


hiatus ... 

is 

a-ue 

... ague ...s-u 

ei-e 

... conceive... 

• 

z 


trivial ... 

ia 


plague ... 

£ 


weighed... 

£ 


iambic ... 

ia 


harangue 

a 

eo 

... people ... 

• 

Z 

ia-e 

... carriage... 

s 

> 

Montague a -21 


Georgia .. 

0 


mediate... 

is 

aw 

... lawful ... 

0 


yeoman... 

0 

ie 

... relief ... 

z 

awe 

... awe 

0 


galleon ... 

m 


pitied ... 

i 

ay 

... say 

£ 


jeopardy... 

e 


friend ... 

e 


says 

e 


Macleod 

ou 


lie 

i 


ay (yes) ... 

ai 


feod 

U 


earliest... 

ie 


eu-e 

e-ue 

ew 


ewe 


ey 


e-y 

eye 


ey-e 

I 


geology... io 
... George ... o 
creole ... io 
... burgeois... oi 
... Iteuben ... m 
amateur... x 
feud ... ^ 

reunite ... iy 
... deuce ... ii 
... cheque ... e 
... sew 
brew 
dew 

... sewed ... o 
brewed ... m 
ewe ... 21 
sewer ... 2 [e 
(also called 
shore) 

jewel ...me 
... key ... i 
they ... e 
barley ... * 

eying ..." % 
... Wemyss... i 
... keyed ... i 
eyed ... j 
conveyed s 
... eyre ... e 
... invalid ... i 


... o 
... m 

U 


lid 

bird 


i 

e 
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scientific 

%e 


Stoic 

oi 


guano... 

WSL 

i-e 

... bombazine 

% 

z 


doing ... 

mi 


quack... 

wa 


restive... 

• 

i 

oi-e ... 

tortoise... 

i 


quantity 

wo 


pine ... 

... grieve ... 

• 

l 


noise ... 

oi 


squall... 

wo 

ie-e 

i 


Heloise... 

oi 

ue 

blue ... 

m 


sieve ... 

i 


heroine... 

oi 


guess ... 

e 


conscience 

e 

00 

brooch ... 

0 


ague ... 

U 


science... 

ie 


brood ... 

m 


query... 

wi 

ieu 

... Beaulieu 

i 


flood ... 

X 


querulous 

we 


(Byli, in 



good ... 

u 


cruel ... 

me 


Hants) 



zoology... 

00 


fuel ... 

He 


lieu 

m 

ooe ... 

wooed ... 

m 

u-e 

rule ... 

m 

iew 

... view ...' 

U 

oo-e ... 

goose ... 

m 


minute 

i 

to 

... motion... 

0 

ou ... 

ought ... 

o 


use 

U 


mediocre 

io 


bowl ... 

0 

ueue ... 

queue ... 

U 


mediocrity 

io 


soup ... 

m 

UZ . • • 

mosquito 

• 

z 


violate... 

%o 


hough (hok) o 


fruit ... 

m 

iou 

... conscious 

x 


journal... 

X 


build ... 

• 


bilious... 

is 


caoutchouc 

u 


guiding 

i 

i-ue 

... intrigue 

• 

z 


noun ... 

ou 


suit 

U 

0 

... fond ... 

0 


Alcinous 

ox 


languish 

wi 


SO •,, 

V 

ou-e ... 

bouse ... 

m 


quirk ... 

we 


do 

m 


house ... 

ou 


fruition... 

mi 


woman... 

u 

o-ue ... 

prologue 

o 


aguish ... 

yi 


women... 

i 


prorogue 

0 

ui-e ... 

guide ... 

l 


creator... 

e 


tongue ... 

X 


suite ... 

wi 


son 

x 

ow ... 

know ... 

0 

uo 

quoth ... 

wx 

oa 

... broad ... 

o 


knowledge 

0 


liquor ... 

0 


coal 

V 


bellows... 

X 


quorom 

wo 


oasis ... 

oa 


row 

ou 


quondam 

wo 

oa-e 

... coarse ... 

V 

owe ... 

owed ... 

0 


duo 

yo 

os 

... foetus ... 

• 

z 


allowed... 

ou 

uoy ... 

buoy ... 

oi 


foetid ... 

e 


lowest ... 

oe 

u-ue ... 

fugue ... 

% 

oe 

... d oe ... 

0 


vowel ... 

oue 

uy ... 

buy 

i 


shoe 

Ui 

ow-e... 

Knowles 

0 

plaguy ... 

i 


does 

X 

oy ... 

. boy 

oi 


colloquy 

wi 


coequal... 

oi 

oye ... 

, alloyed... 

oi 

7 ... 

marry ... 

i 


poet .,, 

oe 


oyer ... 

oye 


myrrh ... 

e 

o-e 

... horse ... 

0 

TJ .. 

. truly ... 

m 


by 

• 

l 


force 

0 


busy ... 

i 

ye ... 

dye 

i 


move ... 

W 


bury ... 

e 


hyena ... 

• • 

n 


love 

X 


but ... 

X 


dyer ... 

%e 

os-u 

... manoeuvre 

m 


bull ... 

u 

y-e ... 

scythe ... 

i 

01 

... connoisseur 

e 


uses ... 

U 

I yew ... 

yew 

u 


noisy ... 

oi 


persuade 

w 

\you ... 

you 

u 


memoir... 

wo 

ua 

. piquant 

a 

\yu-e... 

yule 

u 
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The above Table has been compiled from Mr Ellis’s “ Plea for 
Phonetic Spelling,” omitting nearly all such bizarre spellings as busi¬ 
ness, one, two, bruise, gunwale, boatswain, answer, lieutenant, pic- 
quoit, quag, turquoise, colonel, would, could, should, which 
are not types of classes of words. 

Taking the consonants in the same way, there are 119 combinations 
having 251 meanings. This difficulty is less serious than that of the 
vowel confusion. We may say of the consonant combinations in 
bd in bdellium , and Z7 in doubt, that it is simply an instance of 
a silent letter, but which letter in the combination ea is silent in m.ea\, 
hreak, bread, heart ? 

There are thirty-five ways of representing the vowel sound heard in 
the word eel , thus :—minutfe, Gains (Kiz) College, me, peach, heave, 
Beauchamp, league, meet, e’en, mete, sleeve, impreyn, L egh, conceit, 
concm^, s^niory, L eigh, receipt, Belvoxr (Biver), people, dem^n^, 
k eg, 'Nemyss, diarnfea, invalid, grief, magazm^, grieve, signor, fusi7 
(fffzi), debm, intrigw^, fetus, quag, mosq^to. There are nineteen 
ways of writing k, s, and n; there are 26 ways of expressing the vowel 
heard in isle, and there are 37 expedients for showing the vowel in it. 
Of the many sounds which are hidden under the same symbol, most 
of us have had ample experience. The difficulties of knowing what 
sounds to attach to the symbols are equally great, 

As a Frenchman once found, when he tried to explain 
His complaint, for the spelling so bothered his brain 
That he said to the doctor, “ I’ve got a bad cow j” 

When the doctor could only reply by a bow. 

Again he attempted, “I’ve got a bad coo 

But the doctor was dumb. Seeing that would not do, 

He bethought him again, “ I’ve got a bad co 
And he thought that the doctor was terribly slow. 

But he tried it once more, “ I’ve got a bad cuff;” 

The doctor lost patience and said in a huff, 

“ If thus you go on I must take myself off.” 

“ That’s it,” cried the Frenchman, “ I have got a bad cough.” 

Now it must be recollected that each of these methods of pronoun¬ 
cing the word cough is sanctioned by the usage in other cases. The 
analogies of English spelling will justify any absurdity. Take this 
sentence as an example : “ Igh bat ai nyou kought frachin mhy taigh- 
lor too-deig.” 


Igh 

= I 

as in 

n igh, 

bat 

= bought 

35 

fell. 

ai 

= a 

35 

plaid, 

nyou 

— new 

53 

you, 

though, 

kought 

= coat 

55 

frachm 

= from 

55 

yacht, 

mhv 

* 

= my 

53 

rhyme. 

taighlor 

= tailor 

55 

straight. 

too 

= to 

55 

foot. 

deig 

= day 

55 

reign. 
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Let common sense decide. If it is reasonable to represent the vowel 
i by the combination igh in one case, it is reasonable to do so in all. 
It would only weary to repeat instances of the absurdities of our spel-. 
ling. They meet us at every turn. If candidates for employment in 
the Civil Service, who have in most cases been carefully prepared for 
the ordeal, fail to learn how to spell, what must be the condition of 
those to whom hard fortune has denied the chance of any large amount 
of education? How many in the working-classes there must be to 
whom reading in place of being a solace for the hours of relaxation, 
and a pleasant method of acquiring knowledge and wisdom, is a thing 
avoided from the difficulties which beset it. 

This hindrance to the cause of national education, and to the pro¬ 
gress of our language abroad having been dwelt upon at some length, 
it only remains to point out the remedy. Various schemes have from 
time to time been put forth, but the only one to which attention need 
now be directed is that advocated by Mr Isaac Pitman, of Bath. Mr 
Pitman, as all the world knows, is the inventor of a very beautiful 
system of shorthaud. Uulike all other stenographies, Phonography 
is based upon a philosophical analysis of the sounds in the English 
language, and this analysis has been made the basis of a new Phonetic 
English Alphabet, in which each sound is indicated by one letter, aud 
each letter is attached to one sound only. In the construction of this 
printing alphabet, Mr Isaac Pitman and Mr A. J. Ellis, E.lt.S.—a 
man of profound scholarship—were joint-workers. 

Since 1844 various modifications have been made in this alphabet, 
always with the single object iu view of making it as perfect as possible. 

Mr Ellis now proposes a system of digraphs for the use of those 
spelling reformers who object to fresh letters, for use concurrently 
with the old system. This system is much more complicated and 
cumbersome than the phonetic alphabet, though infinitely preferable to 
the present want of system. 

Mr Ellis’s Glossic is a new concurrent system of spelling, intended 
to remedy the defects, without interfering with the use, of existing 
English orthography. 

Key to English Glossic. 

Read the large capital letters always in the senses they have in the 
following words, which are all in the usual spelling except the three 
underlined, meant for foot, then , rouge. 


bEEt bAIt bAA cAUl cOAl 
ejsTt nEt gnAt nOt nUt 


hEIght fOTl fOUl fEUd 

Yet Way W 7 Hey Hay 

Pea Bee Tee Doe CHest Jest Keep 

Fie Vie THin DHen Seal Zeal ruSH 


cOOl 

fUOt 


Gape 

rouZHe 


eaR RTi\g eaRRTng Lay May Nay siNG 
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R is vocal when no vowel follows, and modifies the preceding vowel, 
forming diphthongs, as iu pEEr, pAIr, bOAr, bOOr, hERb. 

Use R for R’, and RR for RR’, when a vowel follows, except in 
elementary books, where r’ is retained. 

Separate th, dh , sh } zh , ng by a hyphen (-) when necessary. 

Read a stress on the first syllable when not otherwise directed. 

Mark stress by (*) after a long vowel or ei, oi , ou, eu> and after the 
first consonant following a short vowel. 

Mark emphasis by (*) before a word. Pronounce el , em i en , er , ej i 
a , obscurely, after the stress syllable. 

When three or more letters come together, of which the two first 
may form a digraph, read them as such. 

Letters retain their usual names, and alphabetical arrangement. 

Words in customary or NOMIC spelling occurring among GLOS- 

SIC, and conversely, should be underlined with a wavy line_, aud 

printed with s p a i s t 1 e t e r z, or else in a different type. 

Spesimen of Ingglish Glosilc. 

OBJEKTS. 

Too fasil'itait Lerning too Reed, 

Too maik Lerning to Spell unnes'eseri. 

Too asim’ilait Reeding and Reiting too Heerring and Speeking. 

Too maik dhi Risee'vd Proanunsiai'shen ov Ingglish akses'ibl too 
aul Reederz, Proavin'shel and Foren. 

MEENZ. 

Leev dhi Oald Speling untuch't. 

Introadeu's along* seid ov dhi Oald Speling a Neu Authog'rafi, kon- 
sis*tingov dhi Oald Leterz euzd invai'rriabli in dhair best noan sensez. 

. Ernploi* dhi Neu Speling in Skoolz to Teech Reeding in loath 
Aurthog’rafiz. 

Alou’ eni Reiter too reit in dhi Neu Speling oanli on aul okai'zhenz, 
widhou't loozing kaast, proavei*ded hee euzez a Risee'vd Proanun- 
siai’shen ; that is — 

Aknol'ej dhi Neu Speling kon-kur'entli widh dhi Oald. 

Mr Melville Bell’s is probably the most philosophical system yet 
invented for the representation of vocal sounds, but its chances of 
adoption as the vehicle of English are too remote to need more than 
passing allusion. 

Various other schemes, more or less thorough, have been devised 
for remedying the defects of English orthography, but none of them 
have attained the same importance as Mr Pitman’s proposals. The 
immense circulation of his shorthand has had the effect of familiaris¬ 
ing the public mind with the theory of phonetic analysis and repre¬ 
sentation. For a generation he has spread information on the subject, 
and gathered round him a band of devoted adherents and disciples. His 
system is now the only system of phonetic English which has any chance 
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of success. There is a yearly-increasing literature printed in it, and it 
may be hoped that the present national feeling in favor of education will 
aid its promoters agninst the present education-hindering system. 

It may appear a sweeping change to alter the form and aspect of 
the language, hut the change is by no means so violent as it seems. 
Changes in spelling are constantly taking place, but they are altera¬ 
tions which come about by hazard and without system. 

If other nations have succeeded in reforming their orthography, and 
we know this to be the case with the Dutch and the Spanish, surely 
we may hope for success also iu the same undertaking. And when 
that day comes on which we have swept away what Max Muller has 
well called “ our corrupt and effete orthography,” we shall have de¬ 
stroyed the last and only barrier which prevents English from being 
the language of the world. 

Surely that is a future so great and glorious that we need not hesi¬ 
tate at any trouble which will hasten the day. We have already 
achieved much. The flowers that first grew beside the Avon, now 
bloom alike on the banks of the sacred Ganges, and by the margin of 
the broad Mississippi. The lays of merry England are heard alike in 
the fair Derbyshire dales and on the plains of the Far West. The 
thoughts of our great thinkers, the songs of our poets are no longer 
bounded bv the narrow seas that hem in our island home. They fly to 
every point of the compass, and find everywhere audiences not few but fit. 
In the Australian sheep-walk, amid the tropical glories of Jamaican sce¬ 
nery, in the glowing valleys of the Polynesian islands, east, west, north, 
or south, we find the restless, energetic Englishman. It is not a thing 
to be lightly thought of, this wide extension of our English tongue. 

Our language is a beautiful casket, shining with gold and glittering 
with gems, and enclosing still more precious, still more costly jewels. 
Wherever the Englishman goes he carries with him the energy, the 
love of order, the purity of home-life, the independence, the freedom 
of thought, of speech, of action, which have made England not only 
great and prosperous, but the “ august mother of free nations.” The 
language is the best test of national capacity. It expresses not only 
the exact extent of the nation’s knowledge, but also its spiritual con-s 
dition and moral aspirations. Apart from all national vanity, we 
may rejoice that Shakspere’s language is going forth to the ends of 
the earth. It bears with it the science of Newton and the politics 
of Adam Smith. It bears with all that is purest and best in the 
teachings of the ancient world. It bears with it countless memories 
of heroic deeds. It bears with it those aspirations after Liberty and 
Right, which are the most precious possession of onr race. May it go 
forward conquering and to conquer, resistless in its power and majesty, 
until it becomes a new bond of peace and brotherhood amongst all the 
nations, until earth’s fertile valleys shall glow with fruits and flowers, 
and “ the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
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SPECIMEN OE PHONETIC SPELLING. 

Lulce 6. 20*45. 

20 And hi lifted -sp hiz \z on hiz disjpelz, and sed, Blesed bi yi puir 
for nr’z iz de kipdom ov God. 

21 Blesed ar yi dat hugger non: for yi Jal bi fild. Blesed ar yi 
dat wip nou : for yi Jal lef. 

22 Blesed ar yi, when men Jal liet n> and when de Jal separet n 
from der kxmpani, and Jal reprog n, and kast out pr nem az ivil, for 
de S^n ov man’z sek. 

23 Eejois yi in dat de, and lip for joi: for, behold, nr reword iz 
gret in lieven : for in de ljk maner did der federz 'smtu de profets. 

24 Bst wo -sntu n dat ar rig! for yi hav resivd nr konsolejon. 

25 Wo -sntu x\ dat ar ful! for yi Jal hugger. Wo xntu n dat lsf 
nou! for yi Jal morn and wip. 

26 Wo imtu n, when ol men Jal sp.ik wel ov n ! for so did der fe¬ 
derz tu de f©ls profets. 

27 Bst j se ^ntu n whig hir, Lsv nr enemiz, dui gud tu dera whig 
het n> 

28 Bles dem dat kxrs n> and pre for dem whig despjtfuli i\z n. 

29 And xntu him dat smjted di on de wim gik ofer ©Iso de ^’der ; 
and him dat teked awe dj klok forbid not tu tek d| kot ©Iso. 

30 Giv tu everi man dat asked ov di; and ov him dat teked awe 
dj gudz ask dem not agen. 

31 And az yi wud dat men Jud dm tu n, dm yi ©Iso tu dem l|kwjz. 

32 For if yi lirv dem whig Isv n> whot daijk hav yi P for sinerz ©Iso 
1st doz dat lxv dem. 

33 And if yi dm gud tu dem whig dm gud tu n, whot dapk hav yi ? 
for sinerz ©Iso dm iven de sem. 

34 And if yi lend tu dem ov hmm yi hop tu resiv, whot dapk hav 
yi ? for sinerz ©Iso lend tu sinerz, tu resiv az m^g agen. 

35 Bst hsv yi nr enemiz, and dm gud, and lend, hopip for mfdip 
agen ; and n r reword Jal bi gret, and yi Jalbi de gildren ov de Hjest: 
for hi iz k|nd sntu de ■sndapkful and tu de ivil. 

36 Bi yi derfor mersiful, az nr fnder ©Iso iz mersiful. 

37 Jsj not, and yi Jal not b.i jxjd: kondem not, and yi Jal not bi 

kondemd : forgiv, and yi Jal bi forgiven : . 

38 Giv, and it Jal bi given -sntu n; gud megur, prest doun, and 
Jeken tugeder, and ronip over, Jal men giv intu nr bmzom. For wid 
de sem megur dat yi mit wid©l it Jal bi megurd tu n agen. 

39 And hi spek a parabel sntu dem, Ean de bljnd lid de bljnd ? Jal 
de not bod f©l intu de dig ? 
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40 Hie disjpel iz not absv biz master: bst everiwyn dat iz perfekt 
Jal ba az biz master. 

41 And whj beberldest dou de meet dat iz in dj brsder’z bst 
persivest not de bam dat iz in djn era \ ? 

42 Ider bou kanst dou ss tu d| brsder, Brsder, let mi pul out de 
mert dat iz in dj when dou djself beberldest not de bim dat iz in 
djn era \ ? Hou bipokrit, kast out ferst de bim out ov djn era and 
den Jalt dou si klirli tu pul out de mert dat iz in dj brsder’z (. 

43 For a gud tri brig el not ferrl korspt fruit; njder dstf a korspt 
tra brig fori gud fruit. 

44 For everi tra iz nera bj biz era fruit. For ov dornz men dui not 
gader figz, nor ov a brambel buj gader de greps. 

45 A gud man out ov de gud trejur ov biz bart brig el ferrl dat whig 
iz gud; and an avil man out ov de avil tregur ov biz bart brig el ferrl 
dat wbig iz avil; for ov de ab^ndans ov de bart biz moul spiked. 


Postscript. 

The notion that English is to become the future language of science 
would seem to be gaining ground. Since the publication of the above 
paper another striking instance of the growth of this belief has been 
noted by the English press. Dr Thorell, who is Junior Professor of 
Zoology in the University of Upsala, has published at that place, and 
in the Euglish tongue, a monograph on European spiders, extending 
to more than 600 pages. Nature, in reviewing this work, says: — 
Dr Thorell’s own opinion—expressed in a note on page 583—and in 
which most English-writing naturalists will probably acquiesce, is that 
the English language will one day become the common scientific lan¬ 
guage of the world, not only because it is far more widely diffused 
over every part of the earth than any other culture-language, and that 
already two of the greatest nations publish in it the results of their 
scientific labors, but because English on account of its simple gram¬ 
mar, and as combining in nearly the same degree Teutonic and Ro¬ 
manic elements, is by most Europeans more easily acquired than any 
other language.” 

Whenever that day comes, the labors of Mr Isaac Pitman and Mr 
A. J. Ellis will be better appreciated than they are now ; at least, by 
some portions of their fellow-country men. I have had much pleasure 
in responding to the request that this paper should be reprinted in 
its present form, and I trust that it may aid in some slight degree 
the reform of our English spelling, to the promotion of which Mr 
Pitman has devoted himself with so much energy since 1843. 
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The Reading, Writing and Spelling Reform. 

The Reading and Writing Reform, consists in the introduction of a pho¬ 
netic alphabet of thirty-eight letters, to represent all the sounds of the English 
language. This alphabet is adapted to Shorthand and Longhand Writing, 
and to Printing. Phonetic Shorthand is as legible as common writing; 
while it is written in one-fourth of the time, and with half the labour. By- 
means of Phonetic -Printing, children and ignorant adults may be taught to 
read accurately in phonetic books, in from twenty to fifty hours’ instruction; 
and a few lessons will then render them capable of reading books printed in 
the common spelling. The education of the poor is thus rendered not only 
possible, but easy. 

PHONETIC PUBLICATIONS. 


Phonetic Shorthand. 

Phonographic Teacher, or FirstBook 
of Instruction in Phonetic Short¬ 
hand, 6d. 

Phonographic Copy Book, 3d. 

Phonographic Reader, 6d. 

Manual of Phonography, Is. 6 d. ; 
cloth 2s.; roan, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

A Compend of Phonography, giving 
the Alphabet, Grammalogues, and 
principal Rules for Writing, Id. 

Exercises in Phonography, Id. 

Phonographic Reporter, 2s.6d .; cl,3s. 

Reporting Exercises, 6d. 

Phonographic Phrase Book, contain¬ 
ing above three thousand useful 
phrases, Is., cloth, Is. 6d. 

List of Phonetic Society for the cur¬ 
rent year, 2d. 

The membe'. s of this Society correct the 
Exercises of phonographic students 
through the post, gratuitously. 

Phonetic Alphabet, containing the 
Shorthand, Longhand, and Print¬ 
ing Letters, Is. per gross. 

In Phonetic Shorthand. 

John Halifax, Gentleman, 2 vols., 5s. 

The Reporting Magazine for 1864, 
with Key ; vol. 2, cloth, Is. 

The Psalms, 6c?., cloth 9 d. 

History of Shorthand, Is. 

./Esop’s Fables, 6d. 

Selections from the Best Authors, 4d. 

Prize Essay on the Best Method of 
teaching Phonography, 8c?., cl. Is. 


In Phonetic Printing. 

Phonetic Journal, published weekly. 
Id.; monthly, in wrapper, 5 d. Each 
number contains four columns of 
shorthand, in the Learner’s, Corre¬ 
sponding, and Reporting Styles, 
Intelligence of the progress of the 
Phonetic Reform printed in the 
usual spelling, and articles of gene¬ 
ral interest printed phonetically. 

Chart of the Phonetic Alphabet, con¬ 
taining the Shorthand and Printing 
Letters, 23 inches by 35, 4d. 

Tablets, or the letters of the Phonetic 
Alphabet, printed on card-board; 
Small3d., Medium Is. 6 d., Large 4s. 

Sheet Lessons, (16,) for classes, Is. 

First Book in Phonetic Reading, Id 

Second Book, 2d. Third Book, 3d. 

Fourth Book (Transition), 4d. 

Edward’s Dream, or Good for Evil,Id. 

Parables, from the Testament, Id. 

Miracles, ditto, Id. Discourses, Id. 

A Persuasive to the Study and Prac¬ 
tice of Phonography, ^d. ; 4d. per 
dozen ; 3s. per gross. (In the com¬ 
mon spelling.) ' 

A Recommendation of Phonetic 
Shorthand, by the Rev. D. D. 
Whedon, \d .; 4d.perdoz., 3s. per 
gross. (In the common spelling.)* 

A Glance at Phonotypy, or Phonetie 
Printing, ^d.; 4d. per dozen ; 3s. 
per gross. (In the common spel¬ 
ling with a specimen of phonotypy.) 

History of Phonography—how it 
came about, Id. 


Books of l he value of Is. and upwards are sent post free: on books under 
Is., postage is charged at the rate of\d. for 2oz. 

The books recommended to the student on commencing the study of Phonetic 
Shorthamd , are the Phonographic Teacher and Copy Book. 

See Pitman’s Complete Catalogue of Phonetic Publications. 

London : Fred. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 

Bath : Isaac Pitman, Phonetie Institute. 







